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more slender than the preceding joints, and is rather longer than 
the fifth and the sixth joints together : the eyes are red, and 
rather prominent : the tip of the mouth is brown, and readies 
the middle hips : the nectaries are very short, and not more than 
one-twentieth of the length of the body : the legs are rather 
short ; the tips of the feet are brown. 

1st variety. The feelers are less than half the length of the 
body. 

The oviparous wingless female . The body is spindle-shaped, 
and contains two eggs : the feelers are rather less than half the 
length of the body : the hind-shanks are not dilated. 

The wingless male . It has a narrower body, and longer and 
stouter legs than the female : the body is nearly linear, and ob- 
tuse at the tip : the feelers are mueh stouter than those of the 
female ; the fifth joint is shorter than the fourth ; the sixth is 
mueh shorter than the fifth. 

Length of the body line. 

Sometimes above eight hundred insects of this species feed 
together under a single leaf of the willow, S. caprea , from the 
beginning of May till the end of October, the latter month being 
the time for the appearanee of the male and of the oviparous 
female. 

[To be continued.] 


XLVI1I. — Corrections of “ Critical Remarks on Mr. Gray’s Ca- 
talogue of Mammalia and Birds presented by B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., to the British Museum,” Ann. and Mag . N. H. vol. xx. 
p. 313. By E. Blyth, Curator to the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta. 

Page 313. Presbytis priamus does not inhabit Ceylon, but the 
entelloid group of monkeys is represented over the low northern half 
of that island by a peculiar species, of which Dr. R. Templeton (late 
of Colombo) has favoured me with a living adult male, which I have 
since figured and described by the name Pr. thersites , Elliot (J. A. 
S. B. xvi. 1271). I have given coloured figures also of Pr. entelhs 
(verus), Pr. priamus , Pr. hypoleucos , Pr. Johnii , Pr. cephalopterus 
(three varieties of colour), Pr. pileatus and Pr. Phayrei. There is 
another large monkey in Ceylon, peculiar to the elevated and colder 
parts of the island*, which remains to be examined, but would seem 
to be very probably Pr. Johnii , which is common in the Neilgherries ; 
and Dr. Templeton assures me of the existence of a small monkey 
probably undescribed, — all additional to the well-known Pr. cephalo - 

* See Major Forbes’s * Journal of Eleven Years’ Residence in Ceylon,’ 
ii. Ml. 
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pterus and Macacus sinicus (or the Wandura and Kdlaivi of the Cin- 
ghalese *). 

The Tibetan Lynx I have since described by the name Felis isa- 
bellina : vide J. A. S. B. xvi. 1178. 

P. 314. For Sorex Perrotellii read & PerrotettiL 

P. 317. Sylvia indica, Jerdon, proves to be my Phylloscopus gri - 
seolusy which must therefore now stand as Ph. indicus (Jerdon) : 
while my MS. nam eflaveolus (cited by Mr. Gray) refers to the spe- 
cies which was named Motacilla affinis by Capt. Tickell. 

P. 319. For Staparola read Stoparola . 

P. 321. For Emberiza sinops read oinops. 

Mirafra assamica f M'Clelland and Horsfield, v. Plocealauda typica , 
Hodgson, has another synonym (apud Jerdon), it being the Alauda 
mirafra y Temminck. 

P. 323. Phalacrocorax leucotisy nobis, is the Graculus sinensis 
(Lath.). 

P. 383. For Toontoonu (native name) read Toontoonee, or Tdntuni . 

P. 384. For Tasfeek (ditto) read Tao-feek. 

P. 386, 1. 14. After the word “individuals ” insert of Halcyon 
smyrnensis . 

I find that though many females of Palceornis pondicerianus are 
black-billed, others have the upper mandible coral -red as in the 
male, and some again imperfectly so ; the latter being probably a 
transitory stage from black to red. One in my possession had the 
upper mandible black for more than a year, when its colour changed 
rapidly to bright coral-red. 

P. 387 et seq. Jungle-fowls. A remarkable fact which I have ob- 
served both in the wild Gallus ferrugineus (Gm.), and in G. Sonne- 
ratiiy is that for two or three months in the year (earlier in the 
former than in the latter species), the nuchal hackles are replaced by 
a growth of short blackish feathers, nearly as in a pheasant but devoid 
of brilliancy. This I have seen in no race of domestic fowls, not 
even in the hybrids produced between the male G. Sonneratii and a 
common hen ; the hackles of these, when shed at the moulting sea- 
son, being immediately replaced by others like them. In a curious 
small Malayan domestic cock I have (without wattles), the hackles 
fall and leave the neck quite bare for a season, giving him a rather 
singular appearance. 

Respecting the matrimonial arrangements of the wild G.ferrugi- 
ncuSy I have still been unable to satisfy myself whether they are mo- 
nogamous (as Capt. Hutton affirms) or polygamous to a greater or 
less extent. Capt. Tickell well remarks : “ They dwell in such deep 
and tigerish jungles as not to be easily watched. I have met with 
the males and females,” he adds, “ indifferently together — commonly 
one male to three or four females. I remark however that just now 

* The Jnuus silenu3 y which has been generally assigned to Ceylon, is un- 
known there in a state of nature, though inhabiting (as I have been assured) 
the neighbouring provinces of Travancorc and Cochin, on the mainland of 
India. 
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(February) the hens occur occasionally in little bevies by themselves , 
and during a whole day’s search we do not find more than a solitary 
cock bird, and then by himself. But these separations of the sexes 
are not proofs of monogamy or polygamy. The eggs are generally 
six to ten in number.” Early in January I came upon a party of 
eighteen or twenty (driven together at least out of the jungle by the 
beaters) ; and the sexes in this instance were about equal in number. 
Mr, Skipwith writes me word, that he has made inquiries on this 
subject of several shikdrrees , and was told that when the opportunity 
offers the cock is decidedly polygamous; “ and I suspect,” he adds, 
“ this must be the ease, from a fact that has repeatedly come under 
my own observation when shooting, that in every covey of birds there 
are two or three hens to every cock.” Capt. Hutton states however 
that in the breeding season he has constantly found them paired ; but 
this seems to have been in places where the species was not very nu- 
merous, the few pairs being widely scattered. 

The following remarks on Jungle-fowl shooting may be here 
quoted from the ‘Bengal Sporting Magazine ’ (for May 1837) : — 
“ The Bhund Moorg , or Jungle-cock, is pretty generally known to 
Indian sportsmen. It is found in almost every part of the country 
where there is jungle. Being however exceedingly shy, and fre- 
quenting the thickest cover, an elephant is necessary for this sport, 
though an occasional bird may be shot on foot. They sometimes 
rise in pairs, affording an easy right and lefter, though likely to flurry 
a young sportsman on first coming across them. I have always 
found that, on beating for jungle-fowl, the best place is to take up a 
position eighty or one hundred yards ahead of my coolies, and allow 
them to beat the birds towards me. They take a good charge of 
shot to kill them dead, and when they are only wounded will run a 
considerable distance. In this case, there is little chance of bagging 
the bird. On the Calcutta and Benares roads they are very plen- 
tiful, particularly at Oondah, Baneoorah, Chatua, Chundunkearee, 
Chass, and Goomeah — the last-named place especially. 

“ As the day breaks (on the line of march) you hear them crowing 
on all sides ; at this early hour venturing to the skirts of the jungle 
to feed in the grain and rice Khets , but appearing always on the 
qui vive , and on your approach they immediately disappear. When 
accompanied with chickens, the sportsman (?) has the best chance 
of success, as they seldom forsake their young, and the chuck , chuck 
of the old hen directs to the spot where they are. The weight of a 
jungle-cock is about 3^- lbs.” 

Such is the wild common fowl. The habits of one of the twoCingha- 
lese species are thus noticed by Major Forbes : — “ These Jungle-fowl 
are continually announcing their position by a shrill double call, 
which is somewhat like the cry of the partridge, but has no resem- 
blance to the crowing of a 1 domestic * cock*. This call, when com*- 

* The crow of G. Sonneratii is exceedingly different from that of G.fer- 
r lightens, either wild or in any domestic variety, — a sort of charrah-cha - 
datcha . 
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inenced by one jungle-cock, is answered by every other within hear- 
ing; then, with hostile intent and alternate sounds of defiance, they 
gradually advance to their morning combat ; they are even more 
pugnacious than their domestic brethren ; and I have seen jungle- 
cocks, when replied to (apparently in a very different dialect) from 
the fowl-yard, advance within its precincts, and give battle to its 
champions. In taste their flesh resembles that of the pheasant : in 
appearance, the males are like the common red dunghill-cock, only 
with more glossy plumage, and a yellow spot in the centre of the 
red upright comb ; the female is much smaller, and in colour resem- 
bles the heath-hen of the moors.” 

I know the species referred to by Major Forbes, and suspect it is 
that named G . Lafayettei ; being distinct from that of which the hen 
is figured in Hardwieke’s ‘ Illustrations * by the name G . Stanleyi , 
and which inhabits more elevated ground. The habits portrayed 
are very decidedly those of a polygamous species ; and (equally with 
those before cited, of G . ferrugineus) vividly recal to mind those of 
the British pheasant. And G. Sonneratii will answer and defiantly 
crow against a common fowl, however widely different its voice, the 
same as the Ceylon species ; at least I speak of G . Sonncratii when 
tamed, but not domesticated, and which if he breaks loose is most 
readily recaptured by putting out a common domestic cock to entice 
him to combat. 

P. 393. Is not Turdus rvfulus, Drapiez, vel modestus, Eyton, iden- 
tical with T. javanicus , Horsfield, vel concolor> Temminck ? 

As regards the Lanius phcenicurus and L . super ciliosus, I may re- 
peat my observation that the colouring characteristic of the latter is 
peculiar to the Malayan bird, common as L. phcenicurus is through- 
out India ; but that what I now consider to be females or young males 
of the former are undistinguishable from the Indian L. phcenicurus . 
L. tigrinus is distinct altogether : and I may remark that I have 
lately described a beautiful new shrike from the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, which is very nearly allied to L . Hardwickii . 
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Recherchcs sur les Animaux Fossiles, par L. de Koninck. Liege, 1847. 
(Premiere Partie , Monographic des Genres Productus et Chonetes.) ^ 

This is the first of a series of works entitled * Researches on Fossil 
Animals/ containing monographs of the genera Productus and Cho- 
netes. These works are intended to supply the geologist and natu- 
ralist with complete monographs of different genera, so as to embody 
in one volume all the species of a genus which are now more or less 
distributed through many periodicals, memoirs and transactions of 
Societies. The first part contains a list of 107 works and memoirs 
to which the author has referred in the subsequent pages. To this 


